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in the United States 


| hae ORDER to attempt to answer the question 
frequently asked of its staff, “What do the colleges 
need?” the Council for Financial Aid to Education 
(CFAE) mailed a carefully devised questionnaire to 
each of the Nation’s degree-granting colleges and 
universities in the spring of 1954. Between 775 and 
800 colleges, universities, and professional schools— 
roughly two-thirds of the total—completed and 
returned questionnaires to the council, of which 753 
proved to be usable. 

The study was designed to furnish to interested 
business establishments information on the basis of 
which their contributions committees (or foundation 
trustees) could make decisions. ‘These committees 
express an interest in “the whole picture.” They are 
also interested in answers to such questions as the 
following: Are the colleges doing a good job on an 
important front of higher education with the means 
now at their disposal? What are they doing to help 
themselves? What increases have they made in 
recent years in student charges? In faculty salaries? 
What is the per capita cost of higher education today, 
and how much of this amount are the colleges and 
universities having to provide? How many of them 
are operating at a deficit? What help do they get 
from their alumni? What do they need during, say, 
the next 10 years, in order to do an effective job of 
advancing toward their chosen objectives? 


*Director and Assistant Director of Research, Council for Financial Aid to 
Education, Inc., New York, N, Y. 
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By JOHN A. POLLARD and NORMAN W. BARRETT* 


Analysis and Use of Returns 


The 753 colleges, universities, and professional 
schools which completed questionnaires are separated 
logically into nine types of institutions, as shown in 
table 1. These nine types form the basis of all 
council studies and the framework for all figures 
presented in the following sections (often by category 
number only). The council will not publish identified 
information, furnished in questionnaire form, about 
any individual institution. The main facts revealed 
by a study of the questionnaires are presented in the 
following pages. 


Deficits and Surpluses 


Widespread reports that “half of the Nation’s 
colleges are operating ‘in the red’” appear to be 
substantiated by returns from the 753 institutions. 
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(See table 2.) More than 50 percent of the institu- 
tions in four groups reported deficits, more than 50 
percent of three other groups (some of which did not 
answer the question) may have had deficits, and a 
majority of only the two groups of tax-supported 


institutions are safely “in the black.” Most State- 
supported colleges and universities are prohibited by 
law from incurring deficits. 


Table 1.—Higher education institutions replying to questionnaire 
on financial status 














Number Group —— 
1 | Church-related colleges (non-Catholic) - - - 125 
2 { QGelone Wopeeebscs oot oe abo ee 84 
3 | Federal, State, or municipal colleges___-_- 113 
4 | Nondenominational, independent liberal 

Re Sane SRO ym ere To 184 

5 | Independent universities_....___...----- 66 
6 | Federal, State, or municipal universities _ _ 54 
7 | @Copolic unweniities 2.25. ceo See 21 
8 | Church-related universities (non-Catholic)_ 26 
9 | Professional and technological schools----| 80 
LR SENN Le ese hai 2 193 





Table 2.—Deficits and surpluses reported by 753 higher educa- 
tion institutions for 1952-53: 











Average Average Colleges 

Group | deteie per reporting | (MEPIOS Per reporting | BOC fSPOre 
(000) Percent (000) Percent Percent 

: ae $30 56 $23 38 
EE SEP Rete 41 48 22 36 16 
"eS a | 45 13 65 31 56 
ee eee eee 47 59 29 35 6 
Bie eaten 166 62 40 | ft ee 
Deere ite 104 17 125 37 54 
(EE Ra Se cP | 194 76 72 14 10 
Recs cdecaes | 74 50 45 42 8 
(a | 73 50 29 40 10 

















Two types of non-tax-supported universities, non- 
denominational and Catholic, appear to be having 
the hardest time making their operating income 
from all sources equal their total operating expense. 
Spiraling costs of recent years and inadequate income 
on endowment and from student tuition and fees 
appear to be the root of the trouble. Seventy-six 
percent of the Catholic universities cooperating in the 
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survey and 62 percent of the nondenominational uni- 
versities reported deficits averaging, respectively, 


$194,000 and $166,000. 


Increased Cost of Operations 


A major reason for the budgetary difficulties of so 
many of our colleges, universities, and professional 
schools is the roughly 50-percent increase, since 
1947-48, in the average per capita cost of operation. 
(See table 3.) Again the burden has been heaviest 
on the universities, which for 1952-53 reported an 
average increase of some 60 percent. The colleges 
followed with an average of approximately 45 
percent. More fortunate, the professional schools 
had a rise in per capita operating costs of only 32 
percent. 


Table 3.—Rise in average per capita cost of operation in 753 
higher education institutions 1947-48 to 1952-53 























Cost of operation per full-time Cost per student to institution 
student (per institution) above his payments 
Group 

1947-48 | 1952-53 | Percent | yo474g | 1952-53 | Percent 
Detaee $542 $808 49 $169 $344 104 
r ae 506 702 39 138 239 73 
ee 553 798 44 395 636 61 
Sistas 726 1, 060 46 201 | 397 98 
ara 641| 932 45| 257] 515 100 
| eS 492 911 85 300 | 730 143 
ae: 410 661 61 75 225| 200 
ie Ae 451 711 58 138 | 279 | 102 
ee ae 809 | 1,065 32 513 | 649 27 

| 











Table 4.—Increase in tuition and fees in 753 higher education 
institutions, 1948-49 to 1953-54, and income from them 

















| ‘Tuition and fees (average per Income from tuition and fees 
institution) (average per institution) 
Group — 
1948-49 | 1953-54 |Percentage) jo449 | 1953-54 | Percentage 
Thousands | Thousands 
vomee t | $337] $414 23 | $224| $207 —8 
re! 341 440 29 203 >| re 
ee 106 133 25 342 238 —3l1 
— | 441 549 24 415 423 2 
ST | 415 538 30 | 2,451 | 2,496 2 
Rooi.kl | 128 167 30 | 2,227] 1,519 =i 
Tease 367 466 27 1, 450 1, 468 1 
Bacie | 292 368 26 417 398 —5 
| Se | 366 479 31 348 323 —7 
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Table 5.—Money allocated by 753 higher education institutions for student financial aid: Average amount, source, and percentage 
(per institution), 1952-53 


























Group Average ———— a pam mane ne ae for From other sources 
Amount Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount | Percent Amount | Percent 
| See ee ee ee eee es $43,938 | $27,423 62 $5, 212 12 $9, 495 22 $1, 808 | 4 
yee Se 33, 285 21, 763 65 4, 854 15 5, 683 17 985 | 3 
SSR Se CREEL in SE aot ecw opal oa medwoue andntasadlissenccuestincan eeu gessselisdaiad cube waeei este cet a Sete 
ye es 2 Re nn ees Le ee 63, 610 31, 976 50 17,177 27 14, 457 75 5) Set ee Ream 
rs oy ee ee eo 357,577 | 207,935 58 83,710 24 65, 932 |: | See | nee 
(PE earl eee ey ee a OL a A Te TR SN a Seren oh eee eae See aa 
, ones eee = 117, 780 90, 626 77 14, 162 12 12, 992 1: So Pe bs 
Ee 72,933 | 44,076 61| 13,812 19| 11,188 15 3, 857 | 5 
NAS, > SENS th | 52,149] 24,714 47 9, 588 18| 17,592 | 34 255 | 1 
| | | 











Tuition and Fees 


In the face of these sharp increases, our institutions 
of higher education have not felt able—mainly 
because they have not cared to run the risk of pricing 
able but impecunious students out of the classroom— 
to raise their charges for tuition and fees accordingly. 
On the average, among the 753 reporting institu- 
tions, tuition fees have been raised approximately 26 
percent since 1947-48. (See table 4.) Enrollments, 
then including a record number of GI’s, tapered off 
until 1952-53. In the 5-year period, the average 
total income from tuition and fees dropped roughly 
10 percent. 


Student Financial Aid 


Colleges and universities in all nine categories are 
having to dip deeply into their general revenues to 
attract the kinds of students they desire. (See 
table 5.) The national average from this source is 


59 percent. The remainder comes about equally 
from scholarship endowment and from gifts. The 
Catholic universities take 77 percent of their student 
aid from general revenues, and the Catholic colleges, 
65. Only the independent universities and the non- 
denominational, independent liberal arts colleges 
get as much as 20 percent of their funds for student 
aid from scholarship endowment. 


Faculty Salaries 


Reports from institutions in all nine categories in- 
dicate clearly the inadequacy of faculty salary scales. 
(See table 6.) In two groups of colleges—125 
church-related (non-Catholic) and 84 Catholic—the 
average full-time salary of all faculty members dur- 
ing 1953-54 was under $4,000. On the average, 
tax-supported colleges and universities pay higher 
salaries than the independent institutions. But 
even the tax-supported institutions have been unable 


Table 6.—Average faculty salary (full time teaching) in 753 higher education institutions 1939-40, 1949-50, and 1953-54 





Average salary, undergraduate level 


| Average salary, graduate and professional level 























Percentage | Percentage 

| increase from | | increase from 

Group 1939-40 1949-50 1953-54 9534 1939-40 1949-50 1953-54 ; 19534 

| | | | | 
| 

Beer eee ae $2, 166 $3, 263 $3, 838 D5) ES, ONE TEs FEET Tene See 
, A ee Ee _| 2, 127 3,118 3, 737 RO Sae Tre rate Dae caer RN Ree = 
Silodasiuks pilaaean’ 2, 486 4, 046 4, 878 OTS Ee Seen Oem 
"hele emr pila bead | 2, 549 3, 574 4, 245 | PRR: PP (eA 
, Sk Re eee _| 2, 847 4,025 4, 546 60 | $3, 509 | $4, 661 | $5, 513 | 57 
Ges ne ek 2, 906 4, 379 5, 462 88 | 3, 150 | 4, 825 | 5,928 | 88 
ea oe see] 2, 683 3, 872 4, 703 75 3, 664 | 5, 292 | 6, 371 74 
Ab TRL aes 2, 234 3, 381 4, 010 79 3, 105 | 4, 306 | 5,112 65 
PR CROW 2, 766 3, 789 4, 540 64 | 3, 302 | 4, 924 | 6, 014 82 
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to increase faculty salaries enough to offset the cost- 
of-living rise in the last 15 years. 

In the 54 tax-supported universities, the average 
salary of teachers at the undergraduate level rose 
from $2,906 in 1939-40 to $5,462 in 1953-54; at the 


graduate and professional level, from $3,150 to 


$5,928. In each case the average rise was 88 per- 
cent. Among 66 independent universities average 
salaries of teachers at the undergraduate level rose 
from $2,847 in 1939-40 to $4,546 in 1953-54, an 
increase of 60 percent; at the graduate and profes- 
sional level, from $3,509 to $5,513, an increase of 
57 percent. In this 15-year period the cost of living 
rose 93.4 percent. 


Alumni Contributions 


At least for the independent colleges, universities, 
and professional schools, the key question in respect 
to getting the increased funds which are needed is: 
What are the alumni doing? Generally speaking, 
they are not doing as well as they might. Increased 
giving by alumni needs to be pressed by all institu- 
tions, as table 7 shows. Of the 753 cooperating in- 
stitutions, 72 percent reported that they had annual 
alumni solicitations, but only 39 percent had full- 
time alumni fund directors in charge. Only 53 
percent of the 753 institutions have continuous de- 
velopment fund programs in operation, and 51 per- 
cent have full-time directors of development in 
charge of these programs. 


Table 7.—Alumni contributions reported by 753 higher educa- 
tion institutions, 1947-48 and 1952-53 














Average contribution received | Average percentage of alumni 
(per institution) contributing (per institution) 
Group 
1947-48 | 1952-53 | 1947-48 1952-53 

ae $5, 908 $13, 879 11 16 
Y ore ae 6, 198 5, 740 1 5 
, Ha Ree ER 896 4, 589 2 2 
ES ere ne 17, 980 25, 432 15 19 
Dickie awee 78, 353 128, 896 15 18 
6..2ceRee 27, 601 26, 410 5 6 
Psckceke eaten 37, 654 68, 886 10 16 
Baccesiices 6, 487 17, 408 11 16 
Di etches 14, 555 21, 787 12 19 




















Gifts by Business Establishments 


A steady rise both in the total number and the 
dollar value of gifts to higher education by business 
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establishments in the last 7 years is reported by all 
of the 9 categories of institutions. (See table 8.) 


Table 8.—Gifts by business organizations reported by higher 
education institutions, 1945-46 and 1952-53 


























Total of all company Average number of company 
gifts (per institution) gifts (per institution 
Group 
1945-46 1952-53 1945-46 1952-53 

: ee eae $3, 128 $16, 072 6 34 
: es Ea: 1, 054 3, 326 1 15 
: ee x Se 1, 101 9, 187 1 + 
eee HS S37 24, 395 8 24 
ee 93, 914 183, 250 40 70 
is). 22 tages 43, 786 94, 885 16 55 
eh 12, 827 20, 325 18 20 
EN 8, 648 21, 282 24 37 
Sedona 54, 202 106, 854 9 24 
Need for Funds 


The emphasis which the participating colleges, 
universities, and technical schools place upon the 
fulfillment of their needs, over the next 10 years, is 
indicated in table 9. These preferences, when trans- 
lated into actual dollar needs as reported, suggest 
something of the urgent situation which faces our 
colleges and universities, and of the magnitude of 
the job which needs to be done in undergirding their 
financial structure. Everything added up, it is clear 


Table 9.—Contribution preferences of higher education institu- 
tions, first choices 





: Preferences of group— 
Type of contribution 








Ste Te Tre. eres Tey? 
Unrestricted funds_......_-- je ae A a ie ae 
Capital funds for buildings__.|2}1]1]2)4]2]2]|2 
Capital funds forendowment_| 3 | 5|6/4)2/5)4]4 
Funds for salary increases.._..| 4 | 4|3/)3)]3|]313|3 
Scholarship funds___..._.-_- BESG Siw eae wae. 
Funds for new equipment.__-| 6| 6| 5|6|6 |...) 5] 5 
Graduate fellowship funds-_--|_._|_-_|.-.|.--|--.] 6 [.--|---|__- 



































that the Nation’s higher educational establishment 
needs fresh and powerful draughts of new capital if, 
in the service of the Nation, it is to do effective work 
atalllevels. The 753 institutions which participated 
in the CFAE survey described their joint image,”as 
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it is and as they feel it ought to be, in one set of 
aggregate figures: 


Total amount of endowment possessed, 
1953-54 (659 institutions reporting) ____- $2, 538, 180, 409 

Grand total of additional endowment needed - 
by 545 institutions reporting (excluding 
buildings, maintenance, equipment) in 
Baia nccnttinis iiestibiainn 

Total of new capital funds needed, by 630 
institutions reporting, for buildings, main- 
tenance, equipment in the next 10 years. 


ee idinsiveviwtccdvebtadiatad 


3, 175, 456, 533 


2, 533, 779, $22 


Table 10.—Capital funds needed by 630 higher education insti- 
tutions for buildings, improvements, equipment, and mainte- 
nance 























Number of | Number of | | Average need 
Group institutions | institutions Total needs | per institution 
in group reporting | reporting 
| | ees | 
bis et 125 119 | $177, 154,727 | $1,488, 695 
2. Jl 84 71 | 213,130,000 | 3,001,831 
| 113 70 | 302,826,465 | 4,326,092 
4_. 184 162 | 311,459,800 | 1,922,591 
3 AR 66 60 | 486,555,000 | 8, 109,250 
“eee 54 40 | 651,393,930 | 16, 284, 848 
Gi gov 21 20 | 145, 860, 000 7, 293, 000 
See | 26 24 82,675,000 | 3,444, 792 
ee | 80 | 64 | 162,725,000 2, 542, 578 
Total... 753 630 |2, 533, 779, 922 4, 021, 873 





In brief, despite the broadening base and increasing 
volume of support which they have received in the 
last 5 years from corporations, foundations, and indi- 
viduals, the Nation’s colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools are not yet across the 50-yard line 
in their drive toward the goal of economic solidity. 

A total of 659 of the 753 institutions surveyed now 
possess less than half of the endowment resources 
which they believe are necessary to maintain the 
quality and scope of their service at the 1954-55 level 
through the next decade. The more than $3 billion 
in additional endowment which 545 of these insti- 
tutions report they need is a bedrock figure; it would 
enable them to meet mounting costs of operation, 
and, with integrity, to educate the greatly increased 
numbers of students expected. 

This new capital is needed for the following pur- 
poses: (1) Unrestricted use (with faculty salaries 
probably foremost), 73.2 percent; (2) scholarships, 
19.4 percent; (3) faculty salaries specifically, 4.0 
percent; (4) research, 1.4 percent; (5) current oper- 
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ations, 1.1 percent; and (6) miscellaneous, 0.9 
percent. 


Of the additional sum of more than $2.5 billion 
which 630 institutions reported that they need over 
the next 10 years for buildings, equipment, and plant 
maintenance, 40 percent is sought by tax-supported 
colleges and universities. Only 14 percent of the 
630 reporting on this subject are of that type. It 
appears evident that tax-supported institutions 
expect to have to bear a great part of the weight of 
increased enrollments which are predicted by 1970. 


Of the grand total of more than $5.7 billion 
reported needed by the institutions that participated 
in the CFAE survey, 44.4 percent would go to plant 
and 55.6 percent would be devoted to instruction 
and administration in the decade extending to 1965. 

The preceding figures on the future needs of 
colleges and universities were reported to the CFAE 
by about 60 percent of America’s 4-year institutions 
of higher learning. These institutions have approxi- 
mately three-quarters of the total student enrollment 
in the Nation. 





New North Central Association 
Periodical 


IN ORDER to keep members up to date concerning all 
its activities, the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools has started a new 
periodical called Today. ‘The first issue appeared in 
March 1955. The association announces its 
tention of supplying, upon request to the secretary’s 
office, a sufficient number of copies of the periodical 
for distribution among the high school and college 
teachers of its membership area. 


in- 





Teachers College Centennial 


Tue State Teacuers Co..ece at Trenton, N. J., 
is planning five major events for its centennial year 
1955-56. Special days and convocations are being 
arranged, at one of which two new buildings costing 
$2 million will be dedicated. This institution was 
the ninth State normal school established in the 
United States, the first having been opened in 
Lexington, Mass., in 1839. 





The Granting of Academic Degrees 


By Federal Institutions 


7" A SERIES of public laws enacted by the Con- 
gress between 1933 and 1954, certain Federal 
institutions have been authorized to grant academic 
degrees. In 1952-53, for instance, the U. S. Coast 
Guard Academy, the United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, the United States Military Academy, the 
United States Naval Academy, and the United 
States Naval Postgraduate School conferred a total 
of 1,938 bachelor of science degrees. "The last-men- 
tioned institution also conferred 53 master’s degrees. 

Requests in 1953 by additional Federal institu- 
tions for authority to award degrees led the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
as noted below, to develop a guiding policy on this 
important matter. 


The Background: Bachelor's Degrees 


The granting of authority to the service academies 
to confer degrees grew out of the desire of these 
institutions for recognition of their educational 
programs, which they regarded as comparable to 
those of civilian degree-granting institutions. More- 
over, the possession of a degree was believed of 
value to service academy graduates in gaining mem- 
bership in voluntary professional organizations and 
in securing faculty recognition in educational insti- 
tutions. To some extent also the practice was an 
outgrowth of the depression years when it was im- 
possible to commission all the graduates of the 
Military Academy and the Naval Academy. It 
was thought that the possession of a degree would 
assist the noncommissioned graduates in securing 
civilian employment. 

Public Law 21, enacted by the 73d Congress, and 
approved by the President on May 25, 1933, stated: 
“That the superintendents of the United States 
Naval Academy, the United States Military Acad- 
emy, and the United States Coast Guard Academy 
may, under such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, the Secretary of War, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, confer 
the degree of bachelor of science upon all graduates 
of their respective academies, from and after the 


* Specialist for Liberal and Graduate Education, Division of Higher Education. 
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date of the accrediting of said academies by the 
Association of American Universities.” Similar 
authority was conferred upon the United States 
Merchant Marine Academy by Public Law 705, 
enacted by the 79th Congress, and signed by the 
President on August 9, 1946. Because the Associa- 
tion of American Universities ceased its accrediting 
activities in 1948, Public Law 247, enacted by the 
81st Congress, and approved by the President on 
August 18, 1949, confirmed the degree-granting 
authority of these four academies, “from and after 
the date of the accrediting of said academies.” 
The measure also authorized the conferring of the 
bachelor of science degree “upon such other living 
graduates of the respective academies as shall have 
met the requirements of the respective academies 
for such degree.” ! 

The current accreditation of these institutions is 
shown in the accompanying table. 

The fifth undergraduate service academy to be 
established, the United States Air Force Academy, 
was authorized in Public Law 325, enacted by the 
83d Congress, and approved by the President on 
April 1, 1954. Although the act of establishment 
does not specifically mention the awarding of degrees 
by the new academy, the new degree-granting 
authority is conferred by implication in the follow- 
ing language: “All appropriate provisions of law, 
not inconsistent with the purposes of this act, 
which pertain to the United States Military Academy 
shall, by the authority of this section, also pertain 
to the United States Air Force Academy.” 


Graduate Degrees: Naval 

The first Federal institution to be granted author- 
ity to confer master’s and doctor’s degrees was the 
Postgraduate School of the United States Navy, an 
institution established in 1909. This authority was 
contained in the following language of Public Law 
250, enacted by the 79th Congress, and approved 
by the President on December 7, 1945: ‘That, 
pursuant to such recognition as the Secretary of the 
Navy may prescribe, the head of the postgraduate 
school of the United States Navy is authorized, 


1 See also Public Laws 189 and 705, approved July 8, 1937, and August 9, 
1946, respectively. 
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upon due accreditation from time to time by the 
appropriate professional authority of the applicable 
curriculum of such school leading to masters or 
doctors degrees in engineering or related fields, to 
confer such degree or degrees on qualified graduates 
of such school.” By Public Law 303, enacted by 
the 80th Congress, and approved by the President 
on July 31, 1947, the name of the institution was 
changed to United States Naval Postgraduate 
School, and it was separated administratively from 
the Naval Academy. Its degree-granting authority 
was also broadened to include the bachelor of science 
degree as well as master’s and doctor’s degrees. 
The Senate report on the original bill to confer 
graduate-degree-granting authority upon the naval 
institution, noted that naval officers had received 
graduate credit at civilian institutions for work done 
in the Navy’s postgraduate school but that no similar 
recognition had been accorded officers who had 
done all their graduate work there. The report 
observed that while a graduate degree did not affect 


a naval officer professionally, it did “confer certain 
distinctions upon the recipient whenever he has 
occasion to associate professionally with civilians.” 
It was not proposed that graduate degrees be con- 
ferred for the completion of courses of a purely 
naval professional character, but rather for the 
completion of courses in such areas as radio engineer- 
ing, electrical engineering, and naval architecture. 

The House report on this measure indicated that 
the graduate degree-granting authority for the naval 
postgraduate school was favored by the deans of 
engineering at Cornell University, Johns Hopkins 
University, Harvard University, Purdue University, 
and Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and by 
the president of the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
The Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, the nationally recognized accrediting agency 
for engineering curriculums, has approved the B. S. 
programs of the Naval Postgraduate School, now 
located at Monterey, Calif. The council does not 
accredit graduate curriculums. 


Federal Institutions Authorized To Grant Degrees 











| No. de- 











| 
| Date | | Total | 
Enroll- | : Date Ist | | degrees | 
Instituti — authorized | “q Degrees | grees : 4 | — 
nstitution ocation fall 1983 —— | daaieeeed | con erred | conferred | “through | ccreditation 
e3| son ee Te” Te) Se | i 
| <7 a ree 
Air University, U.S. | Wright-Patterson| '420| 1954 |__..---- | _* Read Sacaines | Insufficient time for accred- 
Air Force Institute | Air Force Base, | | | M.S iting action, to date. 
of Technology. | Ohio. | | Doctor’s. 
U.S. Air Force Acad- | Colorado Springs, |.------- | 1954 bynwnen PVA ced ses depabiewn ced Do. 
emy. |  Colo.? | | 
U. S. Coast Guard | New’ London, | 526 | 1933 | 1941 | B.S_-. 86 | 800 | (a) Engineers Council for 
Academy. | Conn. | | | | Professional Development; 
| (6) Connecticut State De- 
| | partment of Education 
| | | | (for “General Purposes”). 
U. S. Merchant Ma- | King’s Point, N. Y,| 738 | 1946 | 1949 | 271 | 1,293 | Middle States Association of 
rine Academy. | | | | | Colleges and Secondary 
| | Schools. 

U. S. Military Acad- | West Point, N. Y_.| 2,406 | 1933 | 1933 | B.S_- = 512 | 9,931 | (a) Middle States Associa- 

emy. | | tion of Colleges and Sec- 
| | ondary Schools; (b) New 
| | York State Department of 
| | | Education (for “General 
| Purposes”). 

U.S. Naval Academy-_| Annapolis, Md_..-| 3,610 | 1933 | 1933 | << ewe | 924 | 13,344 | Middle States Association of 
| | | | | Colleges and Secondary 
| | 
| | | | | | | Schools. 

U. S. Naval Post- | Monterey, Calif-_-| 522 | 1945 | 1946 | B.S.-- sala 145 | 708 | Engineer’s Council for Pro- 

graduate School. | | M. S.-- oa 53 242 fessional Development 
| ig ee ee Peseta | (B.S. program only). 
Oe ODE eee Ss a CP | 1,991 26,318 | 





1 Approximate enrollment as reported by the Acting Secretary of the Air Force, July 16, 1954. 


2 Lowry Field, Colo., temporarily. ; 
3 Number does not include degrees conferred upon graduates of classes prior to 1933. 
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Graduate Degrees: Air Force 


The most recent legislation relating to ti 2 granting 
of graduate degrees by Federal institutions is em- 
bodied in Public Law 733 of the 83d Congress, 
approved by the President on August 31, 1954. 
This measure states “That under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Air Force, the Com- 
mander, Air University, may, upon accreditation of 
the United States Air Force Institute of Technology 
by a nationally recognized accreditation association 
or authority, confer appropriate degrees upon per- 
sons who meet all requirements for those degrees 
in the Resident College of the United States Air 
Force Institute of Technology.” While this language 
does not specify the degrees that the Institute may 
offer, it appears from the Senate report on the bill 
that became law that these are to be the same as 
the degrees offered by the United States Naval 
Postgraduate School—bachelor’s, master’s, and doc- 
tor’s degrees in engineering and related fields. The 
report refers to the United States Naval Postgradu- 
ate School as being “the Navy’s counterpart of the 
United States Air Force Institute of Technology.” 
The Acting Secretary of the Air Force in a letter 
contained in the report, emphasizes that the institute 
is not to confer degrees until after it has received 
appropriate accreditation—that the degree-granting 
authority must be had as a prerequisite to accredita- 
tion. He also observes that the Institute’s “‘curricu- 
lum does not duplicate that offered by civilian insti- 
tutions,” and further, that “educational survey 
boards and individual educators . . . have strongly 
recommended that degree-granting authority be 
provided to the institution in order that its students 
and faculty may receive deserved recognition.” 


Toward Establishing Federal Degree-Granting Policies 


Although by 1953 certain Federal institutions 
had been conferring degrees for 20 years, and doing 
so with full congressional authorization, there had 
not during that time emerged any body of fixed 
principles by which the merits of an institution 
seeking this authority were to be judged. It was 
the lack of a fixed policy in such matters that induced 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Secretary of the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to take steps to 
supply the deficiency. This decision was reached 
in an exchange of correspondence between these 
two Officials relative to a draft bill to confer upon the 
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Air University the authority finally granted it in 
1954 by Public Law 733. 

Urged by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
to “take a leading role in determining what a general 
policy for the Federal Government should be with 
regard to awarding graduate degrees for work done 
in Federal institutions,” the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, through the Office of Education, called a 
meeting in Washington on December 14 and 15, 
1953, of representative educators who were not 
connected with Federal institutions and who were 
likely to be concerned with the question at issue. 
Federal agencies also thought to be concerned were 
asked to furnish information on their current and 
proposed educational programs, and to send repre- 
sentatives to the meeting to answer questions 
which might be raised. 

After 2 days of discussion of various facets of the 
Federal degree-granting question, it was clear that 
a majority of the non-Federal consultants were 
skeptical about extending Federal authority any 
further in the degree-granting area, especially at 
the graduate level. The consensus was that, before 
Congress authorized any additional Federal degree- 
granting institutions, it should be evident that the 
need could not be met by existing non-Federal 
institutions. It was felt, too, that the need itself 
should be determined by an impartial group of 
representative educators. 


Policies Are Formulated 


With the discussions and recommendations of the 
December 1953 conference to guide it, the Division 
of Higher Education of the Office of Education 
made recommendations to the Commissioner on 
policy with respect to the granting of degrees by 
Federal agencies. "The Commissioner in turn made 
his recommendations to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Secretary to the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. By these processes, the following statement 
of policy was evolved. 


Federal Policy Governing the Granting of Academic 
Degrees by Federal Agencies and Institutions 

Initial Assumption 

1. It is recognized and granted that Federal agencies may 
properly establish and operate personnel training programs as 
needed to improve the effectiveness of the performance of their 
assigned functions. 

2. Because personnel of Federal agencies may need advanced 
education in order to develop specialized competencies of vital 
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importance to the agencies concerned, each agency should be 
empowered and authorized, when necessary, to send personnel 
to institutions of higher education for such necessary preparation. 


Undergraduate Degree Program 

3. The pattern of undergraduate training is well established 
in certain of the existing educational institutions of the Federal 
Government, such as at West Point and Annapolis. Any new 
institution created by the Federal Government with authority 
to grant undergraduate degrees should, like the above-mentioned 
institutions, be accredited by the appropriate accrediting agency 
if the bachelor’s degree is to be granted. The Commissioner of 
Education should be assigned responsibility for determining the 
appropriate accrediting agency for each Federal installation that 
maintains an undergraduate degree program. 


Graduate Degree Programs 


4. No Federal agency should be empowered to grant a graduate 
degree for any educational program, except where the need for the 
authority to grant graduate degrees is established and there is a 
clear determination that the need for the graduate degrees cannot 
be adequately met by institutions set up under the authority of 
the various States, Territories, or the District of Columbia. 
Before any Federal agency is authorized to grant graduate degrees, 
there should be a thorough exploration, by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, of the possibility of having the 
program operated and/or the graduate degree granted through the 
facilities of existing educational institutions. For the purpose of 
such exploration, the services of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare will be available, on request, to the agency 
concerned or to the Bureau of the Budget. In order to regularize 
the matter, each such request would be referred by this Depart- 
ment to the Commissioner of Education who, to assist him in 
reaching conclusions and making recommendations to the Secre- 
tary, would convene an impartial group of representative educa- 
tors appointed by him, after consultation with the appropriate 
professional associations, to consider the relevant evidence and 
make recommendations to him in accordance with the procedure 
outlined below. This procedure could be formalized in an execu- 
tive order or otherwise. 


Procedure 


5. In order to give effect to the policies outlined above with 
respect to the authorization of Federal agencies to grant graduate 
degrees, the Commissioner of Education would be authorized and 
directed to establish a Review Committee to advise him concerning 
recommendations to be made concerning any legislation that may 
be proposed which would authorize the granting of graduate 
degrees by Federal agencies. 

6. It is proposed that the Review Committee consist of 3 con- 
tinuing members, each to serve for a period of 3 years, plus 6 
additional members to serve on an ad hoc basis—all to be appointed 
by the Commissioner of Education after consultation with the 
appropriate professional associations. 

7. The principal functions of the Review Committee would be— 

(a) to receive and review evidence submitted by the applying 
agency that the following criteria have been met: 

(1) that the conferring of the authority to grant the 
graduate degree in question is essential to the accom- 
plishment of the program objectives of the applying 
agency. 
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(2) that the graduate program in question and/or the 
graduate degrees proposed cannot be obtained on 
satisfactory terms through the facilities of existing non- 
Federal institutions of higher education. 


(3 


~~ 


that the graduate program conducted by the applying 
agency meets the standards for the degree or degrees in 
question which are met by similar programs in non- 
Federal institutions of higher education. 


(4) that the administration of the graduate program con- 
cerned is such that the faculty and students be free to 
conduct their research activities as objectively, as 
freely, and in as unbiased a manner as that found in 
other non-Federal institutions of higher education. 
The existence of an advisory committee of educators 
from regularly constituted institutions shall be regarded 
as some evidence of the safeguarding of freedom of 
inquiry. Accreditation by an appropriate accrediting 
body, if such exists, shall be regarded as another 
safeguard. 


(b) on the basis of evidence obtained pertaining to the items 
listed under 7 (a) above, to make a report, including its 
recommendations as to whether the power to grant 
graduate degrees should be authorized to the applying 
agency. 

8. The Commissioner would, together with his own recommen- 
dations, transmit the report of the Review Committee to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. The Secretary 
would, after consideration of the Commissioner’s recommenda- 
tions and the Review Committee’s report, make recommendations 
to the requesting agency and the Bureau of the Budget, and 
transmit with such recommendations the report of the Review 
Committee. 


Concluding Statement 


That there may be early opportunities to apply 
these newly formulated policies is suggested by two 
recent proposals for extending the Federal degree- 
granting authority. Inthe 83d Congress, H. R. 2329 
was introduced toauthorize the Army Medical Service 
Graduate School of Walter Reed Hospital “to award 
master of science and doctor of science degrees in 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, and in the 
biological sciences involved in health services.” 
And in the 84th Congress, identical bills (H. R. 2096 
and §. 781) have been introduced to authorize the 
establishment of an Armed Forces Medical Academy. 
Although the awarding of the Doctor of Medicine 
degree by the Academy is not specifically provided 
for in these measures, such authority is implied. 
The purpose of the academy would be “to train 
selected persons for service as doctors with the 
Armed Forces,” and ““The course of instruction * * * 
shall be 4 years, and shall meet the requirements 
established for accrediting medical schools, with 
special emphasis on military medicine.” 
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The Federal Government’s experience of almost a 
quarter-century in degree-granting activities together 
with the policies that have now been evolved relating 
to them should serve as a valuable guide in dealing 
with current or future proposals for the granting of 
degrees by Federal agencies. 





English Language Institute 
MORE THAN 5,000 students from 48 different 


countries have come to the University of Michigan’s 
English Language Institute (ELI) for an intensive 
course that enables them, when they have completed 
it, to go on to advanced study and research in the 
United States. About a third of the students come 
to the institute with no knowledge of spoken or 
written English. 

The ELI was born during the war years when 
medical and other personnel from foreign countries 
sent to the United States to study found themselves 
frustrated in the strange culture with usually only 
the barest knowledge of the language. In 1941 the 
Rockefeller Foundation asked Charles C. Fries, Uni- 
versity of Michigan professor of English, to apply the 
advances in linguistic science to a course in English 
for adults, and so the institute was started. 

Four hours of class a day for 2 months, studying 
specially prepared materials keyed to help students 
from each country over their own particular stum- 
bling block, and 1 hour a day spent in the university’s 
language laboratory give the foreign students their 
groundwork in the language. The laboratory has 
extensive facilities for working with records, tape, 
and dictation. 

The work of the students at the institute is more 
than just a process of learning English. Effort is 
made to help them get acquainted with the ways of 
Americans. In addition to the classwork, the 
students are housed in one of the men’s residence 
halls where they must daily practice their English. 
Some of their teachers live with them to help out and 
explain customs. 

Jobs for the students who are trained at the insti- 
tute are numerous, and according to latest reports, 
there are more openings available for them than can 
be filled. 

The institute now extends overseas in the form of 
its English language proficiency tests, begun 2 years 
ago. Since that time they have been given in 22 
foreign countries to more than 1,000 students. 
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The institute’s successful formula for the teaching 
of a foreign language, with emphasis on the oral 
aspects, has played a part in leading the University 
of Michigan and other universities and colleges 
throughout the country to revamp their foreign 
language classes. The University of Michigan has 
recently changed iis graduate requirement in foreign 
language so that ability to use the language is the 
key factor rather than the length of time it has been 
studied. A test of all entering students will deter- 
mine whether they have sufficient command of a 
language to waive language courses which they must 
otherwise take in college. 





New York University International 
Language Course 


A NONCREDIT COURSE in a new international: - ‘uage 
known as Interlingua is being offered this s; 1g in 
New York University’s adult education unit. 

An auxiliary tongue with regular, simplified gram- 
mar and root words from many national languages, 
Interlingua is designed to overcome language barriers 
faced by scientists and persons engaged in foreign 
trade and travel. More than 10 scientific journals 
now publish abstracts in the new tongue. 





Office of Education Appointments 


Two VACANT positions in the Division of Higher 
Education have been filled. 

W. Robert Bokelman, Business Manager, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City, succeeds Granville K. 
Thompson as Specialist for College Business Man- 
agement. He is completing requirements for the 
Ph. D. degree at Indiana University during the 
summer, and formerly, among other experience, was 
assistant business manager of South Bend, Indiana, 
public schools. 

Sebastian V. Martorana, Dean of the General 
College, Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan, 
succeeds Dr. William R. Wood as Specialist for 
Junior Colleges. Dr. Martorana is a graduate of 
the University of Chicago, and was formerly Associ- 
ate Professor of Junior College Education at the 
State College of Washington, Pullman. Prior expe- 
rience included service as research assistant for the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 
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State -Supported Higher Education in Arizona: 


Report of a Survey 


HE OFFICE OF EDUCATION occasionally 

undertakes statewide studies of higher education. 
It does so primarily because of the reference value 
such surveys have for other States and educational 
institutions. In keeping with this principle, at the 
invitation of the Board of Regents, University and 
State Colleges of Arizona, the Division of Higher 
Education in 1954 made a study of State-supported 
higher education in Arizona. 


The staff for the study consisted of J. Harold 
Goldthorpe, Robert E. Iffert, and Granville K. 
Thompson, from the Division of Higher Education; 
and of Arnold E. Joyal, president, Fresno (Calif.) 
State College; A. Ray Olpin, president, University 
of Utah; and John Dale Russell, chancellor, New 
Mexico State Board of Educational Finance. The 
staff had the benefit of advice from a committee 
of consultants on agriculture which consisted of 
Ernest L. Anthony, dean emeritus, School of Agri- 
culture, Michigan State College; Howard P. Barss, 
administrator emeritus, Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions, United States Department of Agriculture; 
J. W. Howe, director, Texas College of Arts and 
Industries; C. B. Hutchison, dean, College of Agri- 
culture, University’ of Nevada; and Julian A. 
McPhee, president; California State Polytechnic 
College. 


Perspective and Limitations 


The State of Arizona maintains three institutions 
of higher education: The University of Arizona at 
Tucson, Arizona State College at Tempe, and Ari- 
zona State College at Flagstaff. Since 1945 these 
institutions have been directed by a single governing 
board. Although the State was believed to be hav- 
ing a normal return on its investment in higher edu- 
cation, the Board of Regents thought the situation 
might be improved through actions based on a dis- 
passionate appraisal by competent out-of-State 
educational administrators. 

The regents wanted an administrative manage- 
ment survey that included recommendations for im- 
proving statewide and institutional organization and 


*Chief of College Administration, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. The survey was directed by Dr. Hollis, 
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coordination. They wanted these administrative 
arrangements examined in relation to the character 
and cost of the educational program. The regents 
were especially concerned about problems of over- 
lapping, duplication, and the lack of articulation in 
the programs of the three institutions. Dissatisfac- 
tion with the present situation in these matters was 
acute in relation to programs in the field of agri- 
culture. 

Only a strong governing board and confident ad- 
ministrators would have asked for a critical public 
appraisal of their program. Many of the problems 
they faced, however, were not susceptible to cate- 
gorical solutions. Hence the report offers few full 
or final solutions. Instead, it undertakes to set 
forth the pertinent data and to offer such inter- 
pretations and suggestions for action as seem clearly 
justified. A survey such as this one, conducted in a 
brief time by persons from outside the State, cannot 
offer solutions to all the immediate and urgent 
problems of higher education in Arizona. It is 
the opinion of the survey staff that definitive 
answers to these problems in most instances will 
require continuing study by agencies such as the 
executive staff of the Board of Regents, which is 
proposed as a major recommendation of this report. 

The survey did not concern itself with the total 
picture of higher education in Arizona, but the three 
institutions studied account for four-fifths of the 
college enrollment in the State. The other institu- 
tions of highe -lucation in Arizona with their 
enrollments at the time of the survey were: Eastern 
Arizona Junior College at Thatcher, 175; Phoenix 
College, 1,825 junior college students; Grand Canyon 
College in Phoenix, 200; and the American Institute 
for Foreign Trade, near Phoenix, 165 students. 


How the Study Was Made 


The State of Arizona paid the major costs of the 
study. The regents and the principal administra- 
tive officers of the University at Tucson, the State 
College at Tempe, and the State College at Flagstaff 
worked with the director in establishing the general 
and specific objectives of the study. The adminis- 
trative and teaching staffs of the three institutions 
cooperated fully by supplying information and by 
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helping the survey staff to give it meaningful inter- 
pretation. Much of this work was done through 
individual and small-group interviews. The director 
and the consultants on agriculture devoted a week 
to public hearings at four centers which gave repre- 
sentatives of agricultural and industrial organizations 
and other citizens of the State an opportunity to 
express their views on what ought to constitute the 
educational programs of the university and the two 
State colleges. 

The findings and recommendations of the study 
are those of the survey staff. Wherever they dis- 
agree with the recommendations of the consultants 
on agriculture, the report indicates the dissent. 


Findings and nKecommendaiions 
The following are among the principal findings, 
conclusions, 2nd recommendations of the survey: 
Control and coordination—In common with many 
other States, Arizona has the problem of excessive 
competition among its institutions. Even though 
the State has a single board, it has not yet made a 
distinction between its statewide coordinating func- 
tions and its role as the governing board of each 
institution. The board’s part-time executive staff is 
inadequate for marshaling and interpreting facts 
necessary for effective policy making. Much of the 
information in this survey report, for example, 
would normally have been assembled for the board 
by a qualified executive staff. Accordingly, the 
overriding recommendation of the report is that the 
board employ an executive staff qualified to do the 
work which will enable the board to take informed 
action on all matters that come before it. 
Institutional organization—Due to the rapid 
growth of the university and the State colleges, the 
pattern of administration has not kept pace with 
the increasing size and complexity of the institutions. 
It is recommended that each institution divide gen- 
eral administrative responsibility into four cate- 
gories—educational, fiscal, student affairs, and 
public relations—and that it place each grouping 
under the jurisdiction of a vice president or other 
similar general administrative officer who is directly 
responsible to the president for the effective and 
economical administration of the function. 
Academic reorganization —The crucial need for re- 
grouping the instructional departments at Arizona 
State College at Tempe was a precipitating cause of 
the survey. Tempe offered a complex program to 
more than 4,000 students, but still retained an ad- 
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ministrative organization common to a small single- 
purpose teachers college. The survey staff recom- 
mended the placement of all existing departments 
and other instructional units into four administra- 
tive units: a college of liberal arts, a college of 
education, a college of applied arts and sciences, 
and a college of business and public administration. 

At the university regroupings of instructional 
units for more economical administration were 
recommended in agriculture and education. It was 
also recommended that physical education and mili- 
tary science departments be made the administrative 
responsibility of some organized college of the uni- 
versity. A further recommendation called for the 
consolidation of several small and closely related 
departments in the field of agriculture. 

Instructional effectiveness —Aside from matters of 
organization, the major criticism of instructional 
programs at the three institutions concerned the 
tendency to otier more courses in each field than 
seemed desirable or economical. The report shows 
that the undue proliferation of courses has produced 
high financial costs, premature undergraduate spe- 
cialization, and a host of questionable instructional 
practices. Among the specific recommendations to 
correct the situation were the elimination of non- 
college-level courses, the consolidation of proliferated 
courses, and the establishment of better course 
sequences. 

Instructional costs —The report presents evidence 
to show instructional costs per student credit hour 
(and by other units of cost) at each institution for 
the major fields in which instruction is offered. The 
wide variation in costs of similar programs at the 
three institutions is traced to such causative factors 
as the presence of too many small classes, light 
teaching loads, proliferated courses, and inefficient 
scheduling. 

An evaluation of faculty effectiveness —The survey 
presents evidence on faculty status as measured by 
salary, teaching load, rank, training, age, and sex. 
Recommendations were made for a higher and more 
equitable salary schedule, and for the use of more 
effective procedure in the selection, classification, 
and promotion of staff members. 

Summer schools—Summer schools at the three 
institutions were found to be operated largely on 
a self-supporting basis. Recommendations were 
made for the operation of summer sessions by the 
financial and academic standards covering regular 
session programs. 
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Extension and correspondence study—There was 
little evidence of articulation or coordination of the 
extension and correspondence study programs of the 
three institutions. Recommendations were made for 
concentrating correspondence study at the university, 
and for lessening the wasteful duplication in offering 
extension courses at urban centers in the State. 

Utilization of instructional space—In the opinion 
of the survey staff, further capital outlay for most 
buildings should not be made until a study of utili- 
zation has demonstrated an effective use of existing 
space. The survey staff made a study which indi- 
cated that instructional and research facilities were 
used many fewer hours per week than is customary 
in institutions similarly situated. Moreover, during 
the hours the space was used the number of students 
in the classes ranged from 25 to 50 percent of the 
room capacity. From these tentative findings it 
was suggested that a review of class scheduling 
practices be undertaken, and that better planning 
of new instructional facilities be given attention. 

Plant expansion.—Despite the recognized need 
for plant expansion and renovation, it was recom- 
mended that most of these projects be held in abey- 
ance until faculty salaries have been increased and 
the instructional program otherwise strengthened 
as suggested. 

Agricultural education—Duplication and a lack 
of articulation and coordination characterized pro- 
grams in agriculture offered through the land-grant 
college of the university and through Arizona State 
College at Tempe. Based in part on the advice of 
five nationally known special consultants, the survey 
staff recommended that instruction, research, and 
extension work in scientific agriculture be restricted 
to the university, and that Tempe limit its agri- 
culture program to education for managerial and 
production positions for Arizona farms and ranches. 
The overriding purpose of recommendations in this 
field was to reduce duplication and produce an 
articulated program that would be within the means 
of the State to finance. 

Creation of other professional schools—tIn the 
interest of economy it was recommended that the 
Board of Regents do not, at this time, establish 
schools of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
and forestry. Instead, it was recommended that 
the regents expand their programs for securing edu- 
cation in these fields for Arizona students through 
the recently established Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education. 
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Availability of the Report 

The complete text of the 288-page survey report 
was mimeographed by the Board of Regents of the 
University and State College of Arizona. Two 
hundred copies were provided the Office of Educa- 


tion for distribution outside Arizona. 





Vermont Now Has a State University 


Tue University or VERMONT was established in 
1791 as a private institution. It became the land- 
grant college of the State in 1864, but did not 
become a full-fledged State university until April 2, 
1955. 

Under the corporate title of the “University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College,” the 
university has operated since 1865 as something 
less than a full-fledged State university. The 
essential control has been divided between 9 self- 
perpetuating trustees of the “University of Vermont” 
and 9 trustees appointed by agencies of the State 
Government. Legislation making the necessary 
charter changes was introduced in the General 
Assembly on January 13, 1955, passed the House by 
a 208-24 vote on February 10, and passed the 
Senate unanimously on March 9. The bill was 
signed by Governor Johnson on March 16 and ap- 
proved by the trustees, as required in the act, on 
April 2. 

Under the charter change, the university trustees 
will include 23 members. Nine of these will be 
chosen by the legislature for staggered terms, 3 
will be named by the Governor for staggered terms, 
and 9 will continue to be chosen by the self-per- 
petuating group of trustees of the “University of 
Vermont.” The Governor and the president of 
the university will be ex officio members of the board. 

The new charter states definitely that the corpora- 
tion known as the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College shall “‘be recognized and utilized 
as an instrumentality of the State for providing 
public higher education, with all the rights and 
powers incident to corporations; and the General 
Assembly of the State of Vermont shall, from time 
to time, appropriate such sums as it deems necessary 
for the support and maintenance of said corpora- 
tion.” Acceptance of the changes in the charter 
required recognition by the trustees that the prop- 
erties and educational facilities of the university 
“are impressed with a public trust for higher edu- 
cation in the State of Vermont.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Summaries of Studies in Agricultural Education. 
An annotated bibliography of studies in agricultural 
education with classified subject index. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1955. Vocational 
Division Bulletin No. 256, Agricultural Series No. 66. 
108 p. 35 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. Prices are indicated when 


known. 

Addresses by Paul R. Hanna and W. H. Cowley 
Upon the Occasion of Their Installation as Lee L. 
Jacks Professor of Child Education and David Jacks 
Professor of Higher Education, delivered at the cere- 
monies of installation, Cubberley Auditorium, Stan- 
ford University, April 30, 1954. Palo Alto, Calif., 
The University, 1954. 44 p. 

America’s Education Press 25th Yearbook. A clas- 
sified list of educational publications issued in the 
United States. 1201 16th St. NW., Washington, 
The Educational Press Association of America, 1955. 
63 p. $l. 

College Admission With Advanced Standing. An- 
nouncement and Bulletin of Information, January 
1954. Philadelphia 41, Pa., The School and College 
Study of Admissisn with Advanced Standing, 
William H. Cornog, executive director. 91 p. Paper. 

Approaching Equality of Opportunity in Higher 
Education, Francis J. Brown, ed. Report of a 
National Conference sponsored by the Committee 
on Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education of 
the American Council on Education, St. Louis, Mo., 
Nov. 15-16, 1954. Washington, The Council, 1955. 
Series I—Reports of Committees and Conferences— 
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No. 59, Vol. XIX, March 1955. 
$1.50. 


Association of University Evening Colleges, Proceed- 
ings of Sixteenth Annual Meeting, Nov. 9, 10, 11, and 
12, 1954. New York, City College of New York, 
Robert A. Love, executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion, 1955. 132 p. (Mimeo.) 


The Association of Urban Universities, Proceedings 
of the Fortieth Annual Meeting, Nov. 7-8, 1954. De- 
troit 1, Mich., Wayne University, Mrs. Doris Lusk, 
assistant secretary-treasurer of the association, 1955. 
104 p. Free. 


The College Entrance Examination Board, 53d Re- 
port of the Director, 1954. P.O. Box 592, Princeton, 
N. J., the Board, 1955. 98 p. Paper. 50 cents. 


Counseling and the College Program, Ralph F. 
Berdie, ed. Papers from the third annual conference 
of administrators of college and university counseling 
programs held at Michigan State College in Novem- 
ber 1952. Minnesota Studies in Student Personnel 
Work No.6. Minneapolis 14, University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1954. 58 p. Paper. $1.50. 


The Edward W. Hazen Foundation 1953-1954. 
400 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn., The Founda- 
tion, 23 p. 
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Free Enterprise in Education. Remarks at the 15th 
Annual Forum on Education of the Tuition Plan at 
Hotel Ambassador in New York, Feb. 9, 1955. 347 
Fifth Ave., New York 16, The Tuition Plan, Inc., 
1955. 29p. 


The Goals of Student Exchange: An Analysis of 
Goals of Programs for Foreign Students. 1 East 67th 
St., New York 21, Committee on Educational Inter- 
change Policy, 1955. 15 p. 


Machine Equipment for Efficient Office Operation. 
A service of the Committee on Special Projects, The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. Lafayette, Ind., Purdue Uni- 
versity, Nelson M. Parkhurst, Associate Registrar, 
1954. 91 p. Paper, $1. 


New Perspectives in Counseling, Vivian H. Hewer, 
ed. Papers from the Fourth Annual Conference of 
administrators of college and university counseling 
programs held at the University of Minnesota in 
November 1953. Minneapolis 14, Minn., University 
of Minnesota Press, 1955. Minnesota Studies in 
Student Personnel Work No. 7. 60 p. Paper, $1.50. 


Physical Education for College Men and Women, 
Washington Conference Report, Oct. 4, 5, 6, 1954. 
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1201 16th St. NW., Washington 6, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
1955. 40 p. Paper, Proc. $1. 

State Criteria and Procedures Used in the Establish- 
ment of an Elementary Teacher Education Program, 
by a subcommittee of the Studies and Standards 
Committee of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. A study of practices in the 
United States together with suggestions for colleges 
planning to establish an elementary teacher educa- 
tion program. 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N. Y., The 
Association, 1954. 50 p. Proc. Paper, 50 cents. 

Statistics in Southern Colleges and Universities. 830 
West Peachtree St. NW., Atlanta, Ga., Southern 
Regional Education Board, 1955. 32 p. Free. 

The Story of an Idea: The History of the School of 
Religion at the State University of Iowa, by M. Willard 
Lampe. JIowa City, lowa, The University, 1955. 
Bulletin No. 704, March 1, 1955. 14 p. 

The Technical Institute. Program and principal 
addresses at the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Founding 
of Wentworth Institute and the Inauguration of H. 
Russell Beatty as president, May 22, 1954. Boston, 
Mass., The Institute, 1954. 32 p. 

Unofficial Proceedings of the 1954 Conference of 
Executive Officers of State-Wide Coordinating Boards 
for Higher Education, held on June 24-25, 1954, at 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, by James I. Doi. Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., New Mexico Board of Educational Finance, 
1954. 75 p. Proc. 

United Nations Special Study on Educational Con- 
ditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. Summaries 
and analyses of information transmitted to the 
Secretary General during 1953. New York 27, 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 133 p. Paper, 
$1.50. 

Faculty Rights and Obligations in Eight Independent 
Liberal Arts Colleges, by Charles P. Dennison. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1955. 186 p. $4.50. 


Report of an investigation intended to answer the following 
questions: (1) What provisions relating to faculty rights and 
obligations exist in th ‘ight institutions studied? (2) How did 
these provisions come to be adopted? (3) How do they operate in 
practice? (4) What opinions do faculty members and adminis- 
trative officers hold concerning the provisions and their imple- 


mentation? (5) What future tendencies, if any, are indicated? 


Founding Public Junior Colleges: Local Initiative 
in Six Communities, by Elbert K. Fretwell, Jr. New 
York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954. 148 p. $3.75. 
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Relates how six public junior colleges were firmly established in 
their respective communities. The purpose is to create better 
understanding of what has been accomplished and to encourage the 
founding of similar institutions elsewhere. The institutions are the 
Joliet Junior College (Ill.), the Chicago City Junior College, the 
San Bernardino Valley College (Calif.), the Contra Costa Junior 
College (Calif.), the Montgomery Junior College (Md.), and the 
Orange County Community College (N. Y.). 


Freedom in Agricultural Education, by Charles M. 
Hardin. Chicago 37, IIl., The University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. 275p. $4.50. 


Deals with the basic question: “Can tax-supported education 
and research ever be genuinely free?”” Employs both historical 
account and documented case study; discusses ways in which 
educators in the agricultural colleges have dealt with controversial 
issues and unpopular causes. 


A History of the Faculty of Political Science, 
Columbia University, by R. Gordon Hoxie and Others. 
New York 27, Columbia University Press, 1955. 
326 p. $4.50. 


One of a series of the Bicentennial History of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Part I graphically depicts the group of men who de- 
veloped the social sciences at Columbia University. Part II 
(6 chapters) is devoted to what has happened in and to the depart- 
ments now comprising the faculty of political science in the uni- 
versity—anthropology, economics, history, mathematical statis- 
tics, public law and government, and sociology. 


Problems of Registrars and Admissions Officers in 
Higher Education, Catherine R. Rich ed. Washing- 
ton 17, The Catholic University of America Press, 
1955. 208 p. Paper, $2.75. 


Proceedings of the workshop on the problems of registrars and 
admissions officers in higher education conducted at the Catholic 
University of America, June 11-22, 1954. The chapters deal with 
the registrar’s office, recruiting, admissions, registration, records 
public relations, reports and forms, publications, testing, and 
implications of increased enrollments. 


The St. John’s Program. Annapolis, Md., The St. 
John’s College Press, 1955. 139 p. $1.50 cloth, 
Paper, $1. 

Reviews the program of St. John’s College, which was instituted 
in the fall of 1937. The content of this curriculum is the thought 
of the Western World as embodied in a representative list of great 
books. 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, attempts a compre- 


This report, made with the assistance of a grant by the 


hensive evaluation of the program. 


The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Eco- 
New York 27 (UNESCO), Columbia Uni- 
300 p. $3. 


Following a chapter giving a general survey, there is a chapter 
on the teaching of economics in each of the following countries: 
Belgium, Egypt, France, Germany, India, Italy, Mexico, Sweden, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia. The 
final chapter is on the teaching of econometrics. 


nomics. 
versity Press, 1954. 
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The University Teaching of Social Sciences: Polit- 
ical Science, by William A. Robson. New York 27 
(UNESCO), Columbia University Press, 1954. 
249 p. Paper, $1.50. 

Deals with the teaching of political science in 10 countries, in- 
cluding the United States. The report is organized on a topical 
basis. Among the topics covered are the scope, content, and aims 
of political science teaching; dssociation with other subjects; 
international relations; methods of teaching; recruitment and 
training of teachers; and the coordination of teaching and research. 


Future School and College Enrollments in Michigan: 
1955 to 1970, by Ronald Freedman, Albert Mayer, 
and John F. Thaden. Ann Arbor, Mich., J. W. 
Edwards, Publisher, Inc., 1954. 65 p. 


A study of basic population trends in Michigan and a thorough 
analysis of school and college enrollment trends projected to 1970. 


1954 Yearbook of the American Alumni Council. 
Washington 6, The Council, 1955. 225 p. Mem- 
bers, $1.50; nonmembers, $5. 

A report of the 39th General Conference at Edgewater Park, 
Miss., July 11-15, 1954, and articles reprinted from the 1954 issues 
of the American Alumni Council News. Includes 6 general articles 
and series of articles on the alumni office, fund raising, the alumni 


publication, and big ideas, together with additional information 
on alumni activities. 


The Year Book of Education 1954: Education and 
Technological Development, Robert King Hall, N. 
Hans, and J. A. Lauwerys, joint editors. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book Co., 630 p. $8.00. 

Written around a central theme—the role of education in the 
social and economic development of technologically under- 
developed areas. Some 60 authors participated in writing the 
59 chapters, which are grouped under the headings: (1) Aims, 
Objectives, and Implications of Technulogical Development; 
(2) Cultural Change; (3) Planning and Education; (4) Techniques 


and Methods; (5) The Agencies of Administration; (6) The Impact 
of Western Culture. 


Employee Personnel Practices in Colleges and Uni- 
versities 1953-1954. 809 South Wright St., Cham- 
paign, Ill., College and University Personnel Asso- 
ciation, 1954. 190 p. Proc. $4. 


School Enrollment Forecasts, State of Washington, 
by Calvin F. Schmid, Earle H. MacCannell, and 
Vincent A. Miller. Seattle, Washington State 
Census Board, 1954. Revised. 19 p. Proc. 


Is the Common Man Too Common? by Joseph 
Wood Krutch and Others. Norman, Okla., Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1954. 146 p. $2.75. 

A series of essays that attempt to survey the cultural resources 
of the United States and what is being done about them. The 12 
papers deal with such subjects as the common man as reader, the 
press and cultural democracy, business and the state of our culture, 
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educating the uncommon man, the common man on the campus, 
and the globalizing of our universities. 


Man’s Right to Knowledge: First Series, Tradition 
and Change. An International Symposium Pre- 
sented in Honor of the Two-Hundredth Anniversary 
of Columbia University, 1754-1954. New York 27, 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 102 p. §$1. 


Man’s Right to Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof, 
by Mark Van Doren. New York 27, Columbia 
University Press, 1954. 


The Functions of the Dean: His Duties and Rela- 
tionships. The Eighth Yearbook of the Annual 
Summer Conference of Academic Deans. Stillwater, 
Okla., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, School of Arts and Sciences, 1954. 87p. Proc. 
Single copy free. 

The Ford Foundation Annual Report for 1953. 
New York 22, The Foundation, 1954. 110 p. 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education, A 
Report for 1952-1954. New York 21, The Fund, 
1955. 127p. 


Graduate Education and Research in Government in 
the South. A Report of the Advisory Commission 
on Graduate Education and Research in Government 
in the South. Atlanta, Ga., Southern Regional 
Education Board, 1954. 77p. $l. 


How To Run a Campus International Program, by 
Harry H. Lunn, Jr. 52 Boylston St., Cambridge, 
Mass., U. S. National Student Association, Inter- 
national Commission, 1954. 72 p. 


How To Visit Colleges. A Handbook for Students, 
Parents, Counselors, and Teachers. Washington, 
The National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc., 
1954. 24p. Proc. 25 cents. 


The Impending Tidal Wave of Students. A Report 
of the Committee on Special Projects, by Ronald B. 
Thompson, Thomas Crane, and Mary Bean. 
Columbus 10, Ohio, The Ohio State University, 1954. 
48 p. 


Sponsored Research Policy of Colleges and Uni- 
versities—A Report of the Committee on Institu- 
tional Research Policy, American Council on Edu- 


cation, Virgil M. Hancher, chairman. Washington, 
The Council, 1954. 95 p. $1.50. 


A committee evaluation of the problems raised by sponsored 
research in colleges and universities; presents the conclusions and 
recommendations of the committee, and provides related supple- 
mentary information and observations. 
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Academic credentials, certification for foreign use, 101-102 

Academic Due Process, 43 

Academic freedom and investigations, Conference Resolutions, 120 

Academic Procession: An Informal History of the American College 
1636 to 1953, 74 

Accent on Teaching: Experiments in General Education, 92 

Accounting, Institute at Columbia University, 71 

Accreditation, Office of Education relationships, 51-54 

Accreditation Policies of State Departments of Education for the 
Evaluation of Educational Experiences of Military Personnel, 124 

Accreditation of Teacher Education, Armstrong, 33-34 

Accredited Higher Institutions, 51; 53 

Accrediting agencies and associations, listed, 53 

Addresses by Paul R. Hanna and W. H. Cowley Upon the Occasion 
of Their Installation as Lee L. Jacks Professor of Child Education 
and David Jacks Professor of Higher Education, 138 

Administration: Indian universities, 80; institute at University 
of Michigan, 122 

Administration for Nursing Education in a Period of Transition, 74 

Administration of Public Laws 874 and 815: 4th Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of Education, June 30, 1954, 123 

Admission: advanced placement, 34; Longwood College, 100; to 
Harvard, 50; California State colleges, 106 

Africa: study and research fellowships, 36; undergraduate pro- 
gram, 24 

After High School—What? 74 


Agriculture, Department of, funds for research and development, 
40 


Air Force, United States: Academy, authorized to grant degrees, 
130-131; Institute of Technology, 26, 130-131 

Albania, University of Texas East European Studies, 54 

Albany Medical College of Union University, television, 58 

Albright, Wilbur Donald, 92 

Alumni, contributions, 128 

American Architectural Education Surveyed, Sanders, 21-22 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, enrollment re- 
ports, 106 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers, college enrollment study, 113 

American Association of Dental Schools, Proceedings, 43 

American Association of Theological Schools, Nineteenth Biennial 
Meeting, 124 

American Bar Association, survey of legal profession, 105-106 

American Council on Education, accreditation of service, 35 

American Council on NATO, essay competition, 100 

American Education Week, higher institutions, 26 

American Institute of Architects, self-study, 21 

American-Korean Foundation, 26 

American Lawyer: A Summary of the Survey of Legal Profession, 
92, 105-106 

The American Teachers College, 43-44 

American Universities in Technical Cooperation, 74 

America’s Education Press 25th Yearbook, 138 

America’s Resources of Specialized Talent: A Current Appraisal 
and a Look Ahead, 108, 113; review, 67-68 

Anderson, Earl W.: College Curriculums Aid in Reducing Ele- 
mentary Teacher Shortage, 93-97 

Ankara, University of, 32 

Annual Conference on Higher Education in Michigan, Nov. 17 and 
18, 1953, The, 43 
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Approaching Equality of Opportunity in Higher Education, 138 

Architect at Mid-Century, The, (2 vols.), 21, 28 

Architecture, status of and education for, 21 

Area Study Programs in American Universities, 123 

Arizona, study of higher education, 135-137 

Armed Services, evaluation of educational experiences, 35 

Armsby, Henry H.: America’s Resources of Specialized Talent, 
67-68; Colleges and Occupational Safety, 6-7; Cooperative 
Higher Education in the United States, 37-39; Scientific and 
Professional Manpower, 5, 15, 16, 23-24, 27, 43 

Armstrong, W. Earl. Accreditation of Teacher Education, 33-34 

_ study and research fellowships, 36; undergraduate program, 
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Associates, Trinity College, 97 

Association of American Law Schools, 1953 Proceedings, 44 

Association of University Evening Colleges: 1953 Proceedings, 28; 
Proceedings of 16th Annual Meeting, Nov. 9-12, 1954, 138 

Association of Urban Universities, Proceedings, 1954, 138 

Atomic Energy Commission, research and development, 40 

Authentication, academic credentials for foreign use, 101-102 

Avery, Edwina Austin, 123 


B 


Babcock, Kendrick C., 51 

Bachelor’s degrees, number granted 1900-1954, 87-89; 1870- 
1952, 12; 1953-54 by field, 98-99; social sciences, 109-113 

me at. aie G.: Higher Education Statistics: 1870 to 1952, 10; 
ie 

Baker, Richard T., 59 

Ballard, Charles W., 59 

Baltic States, study program, 54 

Bank Street School, teacher training, 94-95 

Bannister, Turpin C., 28 

Bathurst, Effie G., 91 

Bean, Mary, 140 

Beckley, Ralph W., 43 

Bellamy, Francis R., 28 

Rerdie, Ralph F., 74, 138 

Beust, Nora E., 123 

Bicentennial History of Columbia University; 56-57, 59; Adult 
Education at Columbia University; Barnard College; College of 
Pharmacy, The; Columbia College on Morningside; Graduate 
School of Business, The; Graduate School of Journalism, The; 
New York School of Social Work, The; School of Architecture, 
The; School of Engineering, The; School of International Affairs 
and Associated Area Institutes, The; School of Library Service, 
The Teachers College, 59; Faculty of Political Science, 139 

Biennial Record of The National Association for Physical Education 
of College Women, 1951-1953, 44 

Bigelow, Karl W., 44 

Bixler, Genevieve K., 74 

Bixler, Roy W., 74 

Blakely, Robert J., 44 

Blackwell, T. E., 60 

Blaustein, Albert P., and Charles O. Porter, 92, 105-106 

Blind, college for, 8 

Board of Higher Education, New England, 25 

Bologna Center for Western European Studies, 32 

Bombay, University of, 78 

Booher, Edna D., 91, 123 

Bowdoin College, advanced credit plan, 34 
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Bridgman, Margaret, 16 

British summer schools, 86 

Brownell, Samuel Miller, State and White House Conferences on 
Education, 18 

Brown, Francis J., 60, 138 

Brown, Kenneth E., 27, 58, 91 

Brown University, advanced credit plan, 34 

Brule, Helene, 74 

Bryson, Lyman, 76 

Buckton, La Verne, 76 

Buildings, planning public works, 20. See also Plant (physical); 
Housing. 

Bulgaria, University of Texas East European study, 54 

Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, 30 

Burrell, John Angus, 59 

Business Administration, Harvard University, 63 

Butler, Margaret M., 91 


C 


Calcutta, University of, 78, 82 

California State Board of Education, admissions, 106 

California, University of: doctoral programs in librarianship, 63; 
College of Letters and Science ,68; study of foreign students, 102 

Can Higher Saas Survive?, 44 

Capen, Samuel P., 

Careers for English Majors, 44 

Carleton College: advanced credit plan, 34; inservice teacher 
training, 40 

Carlson, Neva A., 15, 59, 123 

Carnegie Corporation grants: architecture, 21; East European 
studies, 34; engineering and science, 22, 90; evaluation of 
teaching, 34; general education, 90-91; survey of legal pro- 
fession, 105-106 

Carnegie Corporation of New York: Reports of the Officers for the 
Fiscal Year ended September 30, 1953, 44 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 124 

Carnegie Unit: Its Origin, Status, and Trends, 58 

Carpenter, Anita, 16 

Case Studies in Management Development: 
Ten Selected Companies, 28 

Centennial Year at Michigan State College, 57-58 

Centennial year 1955-56 for State Teachers College (N. J.) 129 

Center for International Studies of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 90 

Central Europe: Ohio State University program, 113 

Certification, academic credentials, 101-102 

Chicago, University of: Carnegie Corporation grant, 91; tuition 
reduction for teachers and librarians, 116 

City School Systems: Statistical Summary of Personnel, Attendance, 
and Current Expenditures, 1951-52, 58 

Civil Defense and Higher Education, 44 

Clayton, A. Stafford, 28 

Coast Guard, U. §. Academy, authorized to grant degrees, 130-131 

College administration, see Administration 

College Admission With Advanced Standing, 138 

College Credit by Examination: An Evaluation of the University of 
Buffalo Program, 28 

College Curriculums Aid in Reducing Elementary Teacher Short- 
age, Anderson, 93-97 

College Entrance Examination Board, 71-72 

College Entrance Examination Board, The: 52d Report of the Di- 
rector, 1952 and 1953, 44; 53d Report of the Director, 1954, 138 

College graduates, manpower resources, 67-68 

College Housing Situation: December 1954, Decker and Rork, 
64-66 

College of Letters and Science, University of California, 68 

College of the Pacific, teacher education, 94 

College presidents, educational program, 104 

College Scholarship Service, 71-72 

College Social Sciences: A Statistical Evaluation With Special 
Reference to History, Sanders, 109-113 

College teaching, faculty fellowships, 72 

Colleges and Occupational Safety, Armsby, 6-7 

Collegiate Accreditation by Agencies Within States, 52 


Theory and Practice in 
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Collegiate Education for Nursing, 16 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue, training program, 50 

Commissioner of Education, United States, 101-102; 132-133. 
See also Brownell, Samuel Miller 

Columbia Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
and the Blind, 8 

Columbia’s Bicentennial Celebration, Sanders, 56-67 

Columbia University: Carnegie Corporation Grant, 90; East 
European studies, 34; Institute of Accounting, 71 

Commerce, Department of, research and development funds, 40 

Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences, 35 

Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training, 67 

Communism in Education in Asia, Africa, and the Far Pacific, 108 

Community College in the United States, The, 74 

Conferences: accreditation, 53-54; higher education, 119-120; 
White House, 17-18 

Connecticut, teacher training, 95 

Conrad, Herbert S., 92 

Contracts, interuniversity, 2 

Contributions, alumni and business establishments, 128 

Conversations Across the Nation, 28 

Cooperation, interinstitutional, 103-105 

Cooperative Education in the United States, 43 

ey Higher Education in the United States, Armsby, 

Cooperative Programs in Teacher Education, 94 

Cooperative research, 25 

Co-op plan, engineering education, 37-39 

Core in Secondary Schools: 1953-54 References, 91 

Cornelius, Edwin T., Jr., 60 

Corne!l University: Carnegie Corporation grant, 91; 
foregin students, 102 

Cotner, Thomas E., 27 

Council for Financial Aid to Education, survey, 125-129 

Council on Foreign Relations, Carnegie Corporation grant, 91 

Council of Scientific and Industrial Research, India, 82 

Counseling and the College Program, 138 

Counseling, prospective legal students, 105-106 

Counselor Librarianship: A New Departure, 75 

Cowan, L. Gray, 59 

Crane Thomas, 140 

Credit Unions, in higher education institutions, 29-31 

Cremin, Lawrence A., 59 

Crenshaw, Joseph W., 75 

Criminal investigation, university program, 34 

Croteau, John T. Federal Credit Unions in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, 29-31 

Cummings, Howard H., 58 

Cunningham, William F., 124 

Current Expenditures per Pupil in Public School Systems: Large 
Cities, 1952-53, 15; Small and Medium-Sized Cities, 1952-53, 15 

Current Issues in Higher Education 1954, 44 

Current Legal Problems of Colleges and Universities 1952-53, 60 

Curriculum Materials in High-School Mathematics, 58 

Curriculum Study in Basic Nursing Education, 108 

Czechoslovakia, University of Texas program, 54 
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Dale, R. R., 16 


Deaf-mutes, college for, 8 

Decker, George C., and Rork, John B. 
Situation: December 1954, 64-66 

Defense, Department of, funds for research and development, 40 

Deferment, students, 7 ‘ 

Deficits, colleges and universities, 125-126 4 

Degrees: academic, granted by Federal -instjtutions, 130-132; 
granted, 1870 to 1952, 11-12; 1900 to 1954, 87-89; 1953-54 by 
field, 98-99; social sciences, 109-113. See also Bachelor’s, 
Master’s, Doctor’s degrees 

Delaware, University of, football programs, 40 

Denison University, expansion problems, 73-74 

Dennison, Charles P., 139 

Dental hygiene, schools, 121 

Dental schools, enrollment, 121 
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Dickason, Donald E., 76 

Directory of All-Day Trade and Industrial Education Programs 
Qualified for Federal Aid, 15 

Directory of Institutions Offering Graduate Training in Guidance 
and Related Phases of Student Personnel Services, 43 

Directory of Professional Opportunities, 124 

Disabled, social security, 49 

Doctoral programs: librarianship, 63; musical arts, 91 

Doctor’s degrees, number granted 1900-1954, 87-89; 1870-1952, 
11-12; 1953- 54 by field, 98-99 

Doi, James I, 139 

Dongerkery, S. R., 75 

Duke University, liberal arts and forestry program, 70 

Dunn, Lloyd M., 59 


E 


Earned Degrees Conferred in Higher Educational Institutions by 
Field of Study for Aggregate United States for 1953-54, 98 

Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational Institutions: 
1952-53, 15; 1953-54, 123 

Earnest, Ernest, 74 

East, undergraduate program, 24 

East European studies: Columbia University, 34; Ohio State 
University 113; University of Texas, 54 

Economics, statistical evaluation of trends, 109-113 

Educating Children in Grades Seven and Eight, 91 

Educating Women for a Changing World, 124 

Educational exchange, international, 89 

Educational Institutions Approved by the Attorney General, 123 

Educational television stations, 121 

Educational Testing Service: Carnegie Corporation grant, 90; 
General Motors’ National Plan, 107; National Science Founda- 
tion fellowships, 122 

Educational legislation, see Legislation, educational 

Education Directory, Part 1; Federal Government and States: 1953- 
54, 15; 1954-55, 123; Education Directory, Part 2, Counties and 
Cities: 1953-54, 15; 1954-55, 123; Education Directory, Part 3, 
Higher Education, 15, 51, 52, 53; 1954-55, 123; Education 
Directory, Part 4, Education Associations, 1953-54, 91 

Education of Employees: A Status Report, 28 

Education for Forestry in the South, 44 

Education in the German Federal Republic, 91 

Education in Pakistan, 43 

Education of Teachers in England, France, and the U.S. A., 74 

Education in Viet Nam, 123 

Edward W. Hazen Foundation 1953-54, 138 

Eells, Walter Crosby: 108; study of college and university li- 
braries, 32 

Ehrmann, Henry W., 75 

Eighty-Third Congress: State and White House Conference Act, 
17; summary of education bills, 25 

Eisenhower, Dwight D., State and White House Conferences on 
Education, 18 

Elam, W. N., 27 

Elementary teachers, : * cocci 93-97 

Elvehjem, Conrad A, 
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1 

Employment Outlook in Banking Occupations, 43 

Employment Outlook in the Industrial Chemical Industry, 74 

Employment Outlook in the Social Sciences, 74 

Endowment funds, 14-15 

Engineering colleges, safety education, 7 

Engineering education, study of, 22 

Engineering Enrollments and Degrees, 1953, 15 

Engineering Manpower Commission, student deferment, 7 

Engineers, shortage, 23-24 

English Language Institute, University of Michigan, 134 

Enrollment: compared with degrees granted, 88; dental schools, 
121; effect on college housing, 65; expansion problems, 73-74; 
fall’ 1954, 61; increases, 49-50; Indian technical institutions 
and universities, 81, 84-85; pharmacy colleges, 106; social 
sciences, 109-113; study, American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers, 113 
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Essay competitions, NATO, 100 

Europe: study and research fellowships, 36; study tour, 86 

Evaluation: educational experiences in the Armed Services, 
35-36; faculty self-studies, 104; teaching, 55 

Evaluation in Higher Education, 44 

Evolution and Achievement, 28 

Exchange programs, international, 89 

Exchange Teaching Opportunities 1955-56 for American Elemen- 
tary, Secondary, and Junior College Teachers Under the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Program, 43 

Expansion, college problems, 73-74 

Expenditures for Education at the Midcentury—Sup plement, 16 


F 


Facilities for auxiliary services, Conference Resolutions, 119 

Factors Affecting the Improvement of Secondary Education, 58 

Faculty: college-level practice teaching, 22; evaluation of teach- 
ing, 55; fellowships, 72; housing, 64; salaries, 127-128; self- 
development, 104; workshop, 122 

Faculty Rights and Obligations in Eight Independent Liberal Arts 
Colleges, 139 

Faculty, Students, and Degrees in Higher Education: Statistical 
Summary for 1951-52, 15 

Fall College Enrollment, 1954, Jaracz, 61-63 

Fall Enrollment in Higher Educational Institutions 1954, 123 

Fall 1954 Statistics on Enrollment, Teachers, and Schoolhousing in 
Full-Time Public Elementary and Secondary Day Schools, 91, 123 

Far East: study tour, 86; summer program, 113 

Federal aid, higher education in India, 83 

Federal Credit Unions in Colleges and Universities, Croteau, 29-31 

Federal degree-granting policies, 132-134 

Federal Funds for Education 1952-53 and 1953-54, 91 

Federal funds for science, 

Federal Legislation, Rulings, and Regulations Affecting the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, 123 

Fees, colleges and universities in U. S., 126-127 

Fellowships: faculty, 72; Ford Foundation Foreign Study and 
Research Fellowship Program, 36; General Motors Plan, 107; 
international, 89; National Science Foundation, 122 

Fields of study, see Subject fields 

Fifty Years of Graduate Education at Wisconsin, 75 

Filho, M. B. Lourenco, 75 

Finance higher education: credit unions, 29; funds needed, 128- 
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